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EGYPTIAN  COTTON:  Review  of  Trends  and  Prospects^)C 

By  F'rank  D.    Barlow,    Jr  ~ 

Cotton  occupies  such  a  dominant  role  in  the  Egyptian  economy  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  disassociate  this  commodity  from  any  discussion  of  Egypt's  future  de - 
velopment--political,    military,    or  economic.    Cotton  alone  accounts  for  from  80  to  90 
percent  of  the  country's  total  exports.    This  commodity,    then,    is  Egypt's  chief  eco- 
nomic link  with  the  outside  w^orld.    Therefore,    Egypt's  ability  to  finance  future  eco- 
nomic development  hinges  to  a  great  degree  upon  what  happens  to  cotton. 

The  policies  of  the  governmient  as  they  relate  to  international  trade  in  cotton  are 
of  vital  concern  to  Egypt's  historical  ties  with  the  major  Western  nations.    Over  the 
years  these  countries  have  looked  upon  Egypt  as  the  principal  supplier  of  long  staple 
cottons--specialty  cottons  for  spinning  high-quality,    high-count  yarns  to  produce  fine 
cotton  cloth  and  to  meet  the   requirements  of  particular  end  uses   requiring  highly  spe- 
cialized fiber  characteristics. 

During  the  past  two  seasons,    the  diversion  of  a  high  proportion  of  Egypt's  cotton 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  has  reduced  the  supply  of  these  cottons  to  traditional  cus- 
tomers in  Western  Europe,    the  United  States,    and  Japan.    Prices  have  risen  to  levels 
that  discourage  the  consumption  of  these  cottons  in  comparison  with  the  new  noncellu- 
losic  and  new  protein  fibers  or,    for  that  matter,    the  long  staple  cottons  grown  in  other 
countries.    This  development,    timed  with  booming  textile  industrial  activity  in  the 
Western  world,    is  depriving  Egypt  of  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  world  consumption 
potentials  of  such  cottons.    At  a  time  when  Western  Europe's  economic  growth  and 
population  increase  should  result  in  increased  consumption  of  extra  long  staple  cotton, 
Egypt  is  hardly  holding  its  own.    At  the   same  time,    as  economic  ties  with  the  Western 
world  are  being  weakened,    Egypt,    financially,    becomes  more  vulnerable  to  Eastern 
European  power  politics. 

Only  time  will  tell  what  effect  this  economic  realinemient  will  have  on  the  coun- 
try's ability  to  obtain  the  necessary  outside  assistance  in  financing  future  economic 
development. 

Production 

More  confusion  exists  about  Egypt  as  a  supplier  of  cotton  in  international  trade 
than  about  almost  any  other  major  cotton-producing  country.    In  political  and  economic 
discussions  there  are  misunderstandings  as  to  the  highly  specialized  nature  of  the  long 
staple  Egyptian  cottons  and  their  relationship  to  spinning  quality  and  utilization;   there 
are  also  misunderstandings  of  trends  in  overall  production,    consumption,    and  com- 
petitive  relationships  as  they  affect  the   relative  importance  of  Egypt's  cotton  exports. 

Egypt  as  a  traditional  cotton  producing  country  has  never  competed  directly  with 
nations  producing  either  American  upland-type   cottons  or  Desi  types  grown  by  India 
and  Pakistan.    Egyptian  cotton  does  compete  directly  with  most  cotton  from  the  Sudan 
and  Peru,    the   only  countries  producing   similar  cottons  in  excess  of  their  domestic 
requirennents.    Competition  between  Egyptian  and  American  upland-type   cotton  is  in- 
direct,   and  occurs  only  when  the   price  differentials  are  narrow. 

U.    S.    price  support  policies  have  frequently  been  accused  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  cotton  production  by  providing  a  "price  umbrella"  in  the  world  mar- 
ket.   The    "price  umbrella"  has  not  had  any  significant  effect  on  cotton  production  trends 


in  Egypt,   however,  Egypt  has  not  been  one   of  the  countries  that  have  increased  pro- 
duction beyond  pre-World  War  II  levels;   rather,    it  has  shown  a  continuous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  danger   of  over-producing.    Other  traditional  producing  countries,    such  as 
India,    Pakistan,    Brazil,    and  Peru,    have  likewise  not  expanded  significantly  beyond 
prewar  production  levels.    The  minor  or  newer  cotton-producing  countries,    including 
Mexico,    are  the  ones  that  have  been  stimulated  by  United  States  cotton  support  price 
policies. 

No  doubt,    Egypt  along  with  all  other  cotton-growing  countries  has  benefited  from 
the   stability  brought  to  world  cotton  prices  by  U.    S.    price  support  measures.    In  all 
probability,    these  benefits  have  far  outweighed  the  problems  that  these  programs  may 
have   caused  Egypt  or  any  other  cotton-growing   country. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period  Egyptian  cotton  production  has  averaged  less  than 
it  did  during  the  prewar   1934-38  period.    With  the  exception  of  the  unusually  favorable 
crop  year  of  1952-53,    when  production  exceeded  Z  million  bales,    average  annual  pro- 
duction in  the  crop  years  since   1949-50  has  been  below  1.  7  million  bales,    compared 
with  1.  8  million  bales  during  the  pre-World  War  II  period  1934-38. 

TABLE  1. --Cotton:    Production,    consumption,    exports,    and  stocks   in  Egypt,    averages 

193^-38,    and   1945-49,    annual  1949-56 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Stocks 


Production 


Consumption 


Exports 


Average : 
1934-38. 
1945-49. 

Annual: 

1949 

1950 

-        1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956^... 


1,000 

1,000 

bales' 

bales' 

2    549 

1,846 

1,256 

1,456 

575 

1,796 

484 

1,754 

432 

1,666 

850 

2,047 

845 

1,461 

485 

1,598 

640 

1,535 

352 

1,483 

1,000 

1,000 

bales' 

bales  ' 

89 

1,747 

221 

1,451 

242 

1,640 

280 

1,532 

292 

908 

317 

1,727 

335 

1,485 

360 

1,081 

390 

1,433 

400 

^   1,083 

^   1934-45,   bales   of  478  pounds;    1946  to  date,   bales   of  480  pounds.        ^  1933  only. 
■^   Preliminary.        '^  Estimated  available  for  export  if   carryover  stocks   remain  the 
same   at  end  of  year. 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  guaranteed  minimum  prices  to  growers  tor  some 
time.    Support  prices  announced  for   1956  were  the   same  as  for  the  previous  years: 
Ashmouni  (G)  31.  99  cents  a  pound;  Giza  30  (G)  34.  32  cents  a  pound;  and  Karnak  (GFG) 
40.  13  cents  a  pound. 


Exports 

In  recent  years   exports  of  cotton,    except  from  the  unusually  large   crop  in 
1952-53,    have  been  several  thousand  bales  below  the  pre-World  War  II  average. 


Because  of  the  special  characteristics  of  Egyptian  cotton,    the  textile  industries 
of  many  countries,    including  the  United  States,    have  traditionally  imported  cotton 
from  Egypt.    The  principal  importers  of  Egyptian  cotton  prior  to  the  heavy  Soviet  Bloc 
buying  have  been  the  United  Kingdom,    France,    Germany,    India,    Japan,    Italy,    and  the 
United  States. 


TABLE  2. --Cotton: 


Exports  from  Egypt,  by  country  of  destination,  average  1934-38, 
annual  1950-55^ 


Country 


Average 
1934-38 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


United  Kingdom. 

India 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

West  Germany. . . 

Spain 

United  States. . 
Communist 

countries . . . . 
Other 

Total 


1,000 

bales 

554 

100 

215 

115 

148 

^   172 

44 

49 

177 
173 


1,000 

bales 

383 

221 

100 

186 

66 

57 

63 

145 

102 
209 


1,000 

bales 

68 

111 

113 

113 

40 

69 

62 

92 

160 
80 


1,000 

bales 

78 
214 
291 
170 

85 
128 

66 

84 

295 
316 


1,000 

bales'^ 

207 

217 

210 

124 

88 

137 

42 

69 

154 
237 


1,747 


1,532 


908 


1,727 


1,485 


1,000 

bales'^ 

65 

129 

141 

79 

.74 

34 
66 

243 
162 


1,081 


1,000 

bales'^ 

44 
163 
146 

93 
112 

43 
9 

52 

592 
179 


1,433 


pounds , 


Year  beginning  August  1.     2  i934_38  bales   of  478  pounds;    1950  to  date,   bales   of  480 


East  and  West  Germany. 


As  noted  earlier,    Egypt's  heavy  exports  to  the  Communist  Bloc  countries  have 
created  a  severe  shortage  of  reasonably  priced  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  Western 
Europe.    As  a  result  of  the   special  arms  transaction  with  the  Communist  countries,    as 
well  as  other  special  trade  pacts,    exports  to  the  Communist  countries  rose  from 
some  243,  000  bales  in  1954-55  to  592,  000  bales  in  1955-56.    It  is  estimated  that  half 
of  Egypt's  total  exports  will  go  to  the  Communist  countries  in  the  current  season. 
This  compares  with  about  40  percent  in  1955-56  and  20  percent  in  1954-55.    Egypt 
disposed  of  excessive   stocks  last  year  and  currently  cannot  supply  the  demand  for 
Egyptian-type  cotton. 

Price  is  also  an  important  factor  in  this  situation.    As  a  result  of  Communist 
buying,    prices  of  Egyptian  cotton  have   risen  to  such  a  high  level  since  early  in  1956 
that  many  traditional  customers  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  been  obliged  to 
look  elsewhere  for  Egyptian-type  cotton.    These  high  prices  can  be  expected  to  hurt 
Egypt's  long-range  chances  of  expanding  the  market  for  long  staple  cotton  in  the 
Western  world. 


For  many  years  Egypt  has  been  the  principal  supplier  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
to  the  users  of  this  cotton  in  the  United  States.    Exports  to  the  United  States  over  the 
years  have  ranged  from  70,  000  to  over   100,  000  bales  annually--6  to  8  percent  of 
Egypt's  total  cotton  exports.    This  cotton  enters  the   United  States  under  a  global  im- 
port quota  of  about  95,000  bales  that  was  established  in  1939  under  the  authority  of 
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section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    Extra  long  staple  cotton  (primarily 
Karnak)  is  used  for  special  purposes,    the  most  important  being  sewing  thread,    type- 
writer ribbons,    and  other  industrial  uses;  military  uses  such  as  for  parachutes;  and 
extremely  fine  cotton  goods. 

In  the  last  decade  production  of  extra  long  staple   cotton  in  the  United  States  has 
made  great  progress.    The  development  of  a  new  variety  has  placed  the  United  States 
industry  on  a  sound  economic  basis.    This  variety  is  Pima  S-1,    an  American-Egyptian 
strain,    with  spinning  qualities  fully  comparable   to  Karnak  and  with  yield  character- 
istics far  superior  to  any  of  the  old  commercial  varieties  grown  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past.    Acreage   restrictions  and  marketing  quotas  applicable  to  the  production  of 
the   shorter  staple  American  upland  cotton  have  also  contributed  to  the  expansion  of 
the  extra  long  staple  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Egyptians  fear  the  loss  of  their  market  in  the  United  States  and  contend  that 
such  a  loss  would  be  disastrous  to  their  economy.    Cotton  exports  are  practically  their 
only  means  of  earning  dollars  and  thereby  paying  for  needed  imports  from  the  United 
States.    The   commitment  of  a  large  share  of  Egyptian  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  since 
1954  may  seriously  endanger  Egypt's  position  in  the   U.    S.    market.    Higher  prices  will 
certainly  encourage  the  production  of  extra  long  staple  in  the  United  States.    Once  the 
industry  has  expanded  in  the  United  States,    it  is  not  likely  to  curtail  production  in 
order  that  Egypt  may  reenter  the  market.    The  competition  between  Egyptian  Karnak 
and  Pima  S-1   can  be  expected  to  intensify. 

Egyptian  Cotton  Types  and  Foreign  Competition 

Egypt  along  with  Peru  concentrates  on  the  production  of  long  staple   cottons,  which 
are   required  for  certain  specialized  end  uses.    Most  of  the  Egyptian  crop  is  not  di- 
rectly competitive  with  United  States  cotton  exports.    However,    when  prices  of  Egyp- 
tian shorter  staple  (Ashmouni)  are  low  enough  relative  to  prices  of  United  States 
"main  staples,  "   some  direct  substitution  does  take  place. 

In  general  the  Egyptian  crop  consists  of  (1)  the   extra  long  staples  (over   1-3/8 
in.  ),    accounting  for  30  to  40  percent  of  the   country's  total  production,    (2)  medium 
long  staples  (1-1/4  in.    to  1-3/8  in.),    accounting  for  about  20  percent  of  the  total,    and 
(3)  ordinary  to  medium  long  staples  (1-1/8  in.    to  1-3/16  in.),    accounting  for  the   re- 
maining 40  to  50  percent  of  the  crop. 

The  relative  profitableness  of  growing  these  three  types  varies  from  year  to  year, 
depending  primarily  upon  supply,    which  affects  the  premiums  commanded  by  the 
longer  staples.    Although  the  yields  of  ordinary  to  medium  long  staples  (Ashmouni- 
Zagora)  have  declined  relative  to  those  of  Karnak,    returns  per  acre  have  exceeded 
those  for  Karnak  with  the  exception  of  1950  and  1951.    As  a   rule,    returns  per  acre 
from  the  extra  long  staples  (Karnak  and  Menoufi)  have  been  greater  than  for  the  ordi- 
nary long  staples. 

Some  Egyptian  cotton  leaders  believe  that  the  country  should  increase  emphasis 
on  the  production  of  the   ordinary  to  medium  long  staples  (Ashmouni-Zagora)  or  even 
of  shorter  staples,    because  the  premiums   received  for  the  longer  staples  (Karnak  and 
Giza)  have  not  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  higher  per  acre  yields  of  the  Ashmouni  and 
Zagora  varieties.    But,    if  present  trends  in  per  acre  yield  continue,    the   relative  prof- 
itableness of  Karnak  may  be  improved.    There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  change  of  em- 
phasis in  the  near  future,    however,    because  of  Egypt's   reputation  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton.    The  introduction  of  American  upland  seed  would  create  a  particularly  serious 
contamination  problem,    since  the  American  varieties  are  genetically  different  from 
Egyptian  cotton,    the  former  being  Hirsutum  and  the  latter  Barbadense. 
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TABLE  3. --Cotton:    Production  in  Egypt,   by  staple   lengths   and  types,    1938  and   1947-56 


Year  beginning 
August 

Extra  long 
staples, 

above 
1-3/8 "1 

Medium  long 
staples, 

1-1/4"- 
1-3/8 "2 

Ordinary  to 
medium  long 
staples, 
1-1/8"- 
1-3/16"^ 

Scarto 

Total, 
all  types 

1938 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956^ 

1,000 

bales* 
562 
304 
531 
768 
591 
643 
921 
505 
529 
550 
614 

1,000 

bales* 
46 
30 
189 
161 
341 
257 
274 
398 
406 
289 
295 

1,000 
bales* 

1,084 
956 

1,086 
829 
781 
717 
809 
524 
626 
658 
543 

1,000 

bales* 

36 
24 
30 
38 
41 
49 
43 
34 
37 
38 
31 

1,000 

bales* 
1,728 
1,314 
1,836 
1,796 
1,754 
1,666 
2,047 
1,461 
1,598 
1,535 
1,483 

Kamak,   Menoufi,    and  others.      "^   Giza  30  and  31,    and  others.  Zagora,    Ashmouni, 

and  others.        '^  1938,   bales  of  478  pounds;    1947  to  date,   bales  of  480  pounds. 
^   Preliminary. 

Egyptian  growers  have  had  some  trouble  keeping  Ashmouni  seed  pure,    and  for- 
eign spinners  have  claimed  that  the  Egyptian  ordinary  long  staples  have  deteriorated 
in  spinning  quality.    As  a  result  the  Egyptian  Government  initiated  a  program  2  or  3 
years  ago  to  improve  the  quality  of  Ashmouni  seed.    The  program  is  still  under  way. 

Consumption  Trends 

Per  capita  cotton  consumption  in  Egypt  is   relatively  low  compared  with  Western 
Europe  or  the  United  States,    averaging  about  6.  2  pounds  in  1954  as  compared  with 
5.  5  pounds  in  1938.    Per  capita  consumption  levels  in  Egypt,    however,    are  among  the 
highest  in  the  Near  East  and  about  double  the  average  per  capita  consumption  for  the 
continents  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

The   cotton  textile  industry  in  Egypt,    as  in  most  other  cotton-producing  countries, 
has  expanded  significantly.    Raw  cotton  consumption  has  increased  more  than  500  per- 
cent,   from  an  average  of  73,  000  bales  annually  in  1934-38  to  approximately  370,  000 
in  1954-55. 

In  1953,    the  Egyptian  Government  initiated  a  special  program  to  encourage  devel- 
opment of  the  textile  industry.    A  special  fund  raised  by  a  tax  on  raw  cotton  consumed 
has  been  established  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  industry's  output,    encourage  do- 
mestic and  foreign  sales,    and  make  loans  to  mills  to  facilitate  exports  of  yarns  and 
cloth. 
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Recent  reports  from  Egypt  indicate  that  cotton  textile  leaders  are  determined  to 
increase  the   capacity  of  the  industry  in  order  to  export  more  of  the  country's  cotton 
in  the  form  of  yarn  and  cloth.    The  industrialists  hope  to  be  able  to  utilize  65-75  per- 
cent of  the  annual  production  of  Ashmouni  within  the  next  2  or  3  years.    Their  long- 
range  plans  are  even  more  optimistic. 

Cotton  and  Competitive  Crops 

Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  cash  crop  grown  in  the   country  in  terms  of 
both  the  income  generated  locally  and  the  foreign  exchange  earned. 

In  terms  of  acreage,    corn  is  the  second  most  important  crop  in  the   country,    with 
wheat  third;  but  in  terms  of  returns  per  acre,    several  crops  compare  favorably  with 
cotton.    For  example,    sugarcane  is  about  on  a  par  with  cotton,    rice  comes   relatively 
close,    and  onions  probably  have  an  even  higher  value  per  acre.    However,    important 
factors  limit  expansion  of  these  crops.    Sugarcane  is  limited  by  climate;   rice,   by  very 
high  requirements  for  water;    and  vegetable  crops  such  as  onions,    by  other  factors-- 
particularly  the  availability  of  foreign  markets. 

The  Egyptian  Government  embarked  upon  a  "self-sufficiency  food  program"  in 
1952,    under  which  the  cotton  acreage  was   restricted  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.    The  object  of  the  program  was  to  achieve   self-sufficiency  in  wheat 
production  and  thus  eliminate  foreign  exchange  expenditures  for  wheat  imports.    The 
outcome  of  this  program  was  that  wheat  production  was  increased  but  the  saving  in 
foreign  exchange  was  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  that  resulted  from  the   reduction  in 
cotton  exports.    The  net  effect  of  this  policy  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  agri- 
cultural production.    The  government  abandoned  the  policy  in  1954. 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  Egypt  in  primarily  limited  by  available  water. 
Prospects  of  expanding  the  area,    except  through  the   construction  of  a  dam  such  as 
that  proposed  at  Aswan,    are  small. 

Though  water  is  the  principal  limiting  factor,    the  availability  of  good  land  is  also 
a  consideration.    All  of   the    Nile  Delta  is  now  under  cultivation  except  for  a  few  high 
spots  or  salty  areas  plus  a  large  marsh  area  in  the  northern  edge  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   This  land  can  be  reclaimed  only  at  high  cost. 

The  shortage  of  water  and  of  cultivable  land,    combined  with  a  rapidly  growing 
population,    confronts  Egypt  with  a  serious  problem  of  overpopulation  in  agriculture. 
Under  these  circumstances,    returns  per  acre  are  more   significant  in  determining 
what  crop  best  serves  the  nation's  interest  than  returns  per  hour  of  labor.    In  other 
words,    with  land  being  the  limiting  factor,    the  important  consideration  is  the  local  in- 
come generated  and  the  foreign  exchange  earned  per  unit  of  land. 

In  recent  years  the  gross  per  acre   value  of  cotton  in  Egypt  has  averaged  two  to 
three  times  that  of  wheat.    If  the  wheat  land  is  double -cropped,    wheat  compares  more 
favorably  with  cotton,    although  it  still  would  not  be  as  profitable.    The   continuation  of 
this  relationship  between  cotton  and  wheat,    despite  the  Egyptian  Government's  in- 
crease in  guaranteed  wheat  prices,    was  largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  gov- 
ernment's  1952  program  and  the  subsequent  reversal  of  the  policy  to  increase  wheat 
production  at  the  expense  of  cotton.    Competent  analysts  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  sit- 
uation contend  that  under  the  circumstances  that  prevailed  during  this  period,    the 
country's  total  output  would  have  been  greater  and  its  balance-of -payments  position 
stronger  had  emphasis  not  been  diverted  from  cotton  to  wheat  between  1952  and  1954. 
However,    national  defense  and  other  considerations  apart  from  economics  no  doubt 
entered  into  the  government's  decisions. 


After  the  Egyptian  Government  reversed  the  policy  of  self-sufficiency  in  wheat  in 
1954,    the  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  rose  from   1,  375,  000  acres  in  1953-54  and 
1, 639, 000  acres  in  1954-55  to  1,  885, 000  acres  in  1955-56. 

Until  Egypt  can  find  foreign  markets  for  intensive  vegetable  crops  or  solve  the 
water  shortage  problems  holding  back  production  of  rice,    it  is  apparent  that  high  pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  producing  cotton.    For  the   1956  crop,    however,    the  Egyptian 
Government  set  a  maximum  acreage  goal  for  cotton  of  33-1/3  percent  of  the  total  cul- 
tivated area  and  a  minimum  acreage  goal  of  3,3  percent  for  wheat. 

Prospects 

The  Egyptians  have  great  hopes  of  expanding  cropland  area  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  High  Dam  at  Aswan.    So  far,    the  Egyptian  Government  has  not  been  able  to 
arrange  for  financing  the  project. 

According  to  preliminary  estimates,    the  total  public  cost  of  the  entire  project, 
including  hydroelectric  power  and  land  reclamation,    would  range  from  a  billion  to  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  be   spread  over  a  period  of  1  5  years  or  more.    Approxi- 
mately 43  percent  of  the  total  cost  would  require  foreign  exchange,    to  be  spent  outside 
the  country.    The  Egyptians  hope  that  the  domestic  costs  could  be  financed  internally. 
To  begin  the  project,    foreign  assistance  would  be  required. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  the  High  Dam  to  be  built  4  miles  upstream  from  the 
present  Aswan  Dam.    It  would  be  over  3  miles  long  and  365  feet  high--over  four  times 
as  large  as  Boulder  Dam.    It  would  back  up  the  Nile  for  nearly  400  miles,    with  about 
half  the  flooding  occurring  within  the  Sudan.    Egypt  must  work  this  problem  out  with 
the  Sudanese  before  proceeding  with  firm  plans. 

The  High  Dam  is  a  major  part  of  the  Egyptian  Government's  long-term  economic 
plan.    At  least  5  years  would  be  needed  to  build  coffer  dams  and  bypass  tunnels,    and 
another  5  years  to  build  the  High  Dam  and  install  the   generating  equipment.    After  this, 
another  5  to  1  0  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  projected  irrigation    and  hy- 
droelectric power  development. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  dam  would  increase  the  country's  cultivated  area  by 
one-third  and  would  help  raise  aggregate  farm  income  nearly  50  percent.    The    govern- 
ment hopes  to  put  most  of  the  expanded  area  into  new  crops,    including  vegetables  and 
fruit  for  the  European  market.    A  pilot  project  in  the  area  to  be  irrigated  is  now  being 
carried  on  to  develop  marketing  systems.    In  spite  of  this  diversification  effort,    how- 
ever,   cotton  and  rice  would  very  likely  be  expanded.    The  expansion  in  Egypt's  total 
cultivated  area  that  would  result  from  completion  of  the  High  Dam  is  just  about  in  line 
with  projected  population  increase,    which  in  recent  years  has  been  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  2  percent  per  year.    The   real  opportunity  of  the  Dam  rests  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  availability  of  power  would  result  in  industrial  development.    How- 
ever,   many  economic  problems  must  be  overcome  before  such  progress  can  be  made 
in  developing  industry;   for  Egypt  does  not  have  adequate  supplies  of  the  necessary  raw 
materials. 

Such  expansion  as  may  take  place  in  cotton  production  some   15  years  in  the  future 
does  not  pose  a  critical  problem  of  competition  with  United  States  cotton.    With  an  in- 
crease in  population  from  some  22  million  to  over  30  million  in  another  20  years,    and 
with  the  increased  use  of  cotton  in  the  domestic  industry,    such  increase  as  may  occur 
in  Egypt's  cotton  production  as  a  result  of  the  completion  of  the  High  Dam  would  not  be 
likely  to  add  much  to  export  availabilities. 


